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Seminar 30, Question # 1: What unique problems did the limited war in Vietnam pose for 
American domestic values, institutions and military system? How was the strategy-policy 
match affected by these issues? 



Introduction 

For three decades, and at a cost of over 58,000 American lives, a succession of United 
States presidents sought to contain the spread of communism in Vietnam and to maintain U.S. 
"credibility" as leader of the free world. Ill-advised from the outset, poorly executed and 
ultimately futile, this tragic, yet strangely well-intentioned U.S. campaign of limited war in 
Vietnam caused corrosive moral damage to America's social fabric, political institutions and 
military system. A failure of American leadership and unique social environment exacerbated the 
disastrous effects of Vietnam on our nation. Carl von Clausewitz identified three moral factors 
critical to the success of an army: (1 ) the skill of its commander; (2) the experience and courage 
of its troops; and (3) their patriotic spirit.' All of these factors were adversely affected by 
conditions which tore at the seams of the United States and made mihtaiy failure inevitable. 
While the heart-breaking degradation of U.S. military took over a decade to repair, the real or 
imagined sense of an America in decline and a mistrust of authority figures lingers to the present, 
continuing to erode our national confidence. 

The unsuccessfiil, internecine U.S. effort in Vietnam caused many Americans to take an 
introspective look into a figurative national mirror and many were no longer able to see their 
America as a shining example of virtue for mankind to emulate.^ While Vietnam directly caused 
massive domestic turmoil, the foundations for this destructive loss of American national spirit 
were set during the heady post- World War II period. A general feeling of limitless possibilities 
and resources — both personal and national — characterized a nation-wide hubris where America 
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knew no limits. The remarkably permissive and dynamic social atmosphere of this period in our 
history, plus a tragic failure of national leadership, increased the acerbic domestic impact of the 
Vietnam War. It distorted the mirrored-reflection that many in the United States received, 
creating a national crisis in confidence. 

A National Crisis in Confidence 

The damaging effects of our lengthy military commitment in Vietnam reverberated for 
many years at every level of American life.' It is difficult to imagine how the divergence 
between U.S. pre-war aims and ultimate post-war results could have been greater. Although the 
damage that resulted in American foreign relations was serious, it soon became obvious that the 
security of Vietnam was never really a U.S. vital national interest. 

In early 1973, American forces withdrew from Indochina with invading North Vietnam 
troops still inside the South. Within three years our former allies in Saigon fell under communist 
control. The Soviet Union, emboldened by post- Vietnam American military weakness, as well as 
the United States' lack of moral resolve to resist the spread of communism, abandoned detente 
and expanded their political and military control into Africa and Afghanistan. While the global 
consequences of America's defeat were immediate and tangible, they were not apocalyptic as had 
been predicted by many in government and academia that precipitated and perpetuated the 
Vietnam debacle.'* Although the Vietnam War was one of America's greatest and most costly 
foreign policy failures, its greatest costs and damage were found on the home front. The 
domestic demons that were unleashed by the American publics' loss of faith in our system of 
government have been more difficult to comer and exorcise. 
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The unfortunate result of this misguided and failed foreign policy was a widespread and 
gnawing public skepticism of the U.S. political process and its established institutions throughout 
all levels of American society.' Overly optimistic U.S. government assessments of the Vietnam 
War's progress along with downright dishonesty in our governments "selling" the war caused 
many in the American public to fee! deliberately lied to, and to treat with scorn any goverm-nent 
effort or pronouncement of any subject.^ 

With the development of what was then known as the "credibility gap," the relevance and 
worth of traditional U.S. cultural values, as well as educational and governmental bodies, came 
increasingly into question.' An American national crisis of confidence, which has taken many 
years from which to recover, caused deep-running psychological wounds and widespread public 
disenchantment with our nation's political and social institutions and moral values. 

The New Left and The Peace Movement 

The Vietnam War erupted simultaneously with the rise of an American counter-culture 
that could be described as well-organized and politically liberal, libertine yet idealistic. The 
development of this politically active anti-establishment subculture paralleled the most dynamic 
phase of United States dramatic civil rights movement. The communist war-effort in Indochina 
attracted powerful public support and sympathy, both within the radical activist movements and 
throughout the rest of the world.^ Particularly painful to the American war-effort in Vietnam 
was the emotional support and continued trade given to the Vietnamese communists from long- 
time U.S. allies such as France, Canada, and Great Britain. The apparently unattainable and 
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"undefined" U.S. war objectives, combined with the simmering domestic racial and social 
tensions, produced a domestic explosion, which threatened the very fabric of American life and 
ultimately destroying two U.S. presidential administrations.' 

The public spectacle of our nation destroying a small country that we professed to be 
defending seemed to many radicals to confirm their worst suspicions about American intentions.'" 
The Vietnam "peace movement" understood and exploited these fears using propaganda for 
strategic advantage by our communist adversaries, was an extension of already existing civil 
rights and global radical student movements.' ' The tensions brought to the surface during this 
uneasy period of our history were similar to those in other societies preceding civil war or 
revolution. The vicious and inconclusive combat in Vietnam, accompanied by an increasingly 
strident civil rights movement, three tragic and demoralizing political assassinations, the 
seemingly unending tensions which was the Cold War, all recorded and transmitted daily by 
ubiquitous television into every living room across the continent, fueled the passions of the 
nascent peace movement. 

The Vietnam anti-war movement was spawned by the most affluent of our society, those 
upper middle-class college students who paradoxically rejected the success and experiences of 
their parents while they demanded a continuation of the status quo — for they did not wish to be 
drafted.'^ Other dramatic social changes of the 1960s served to increase the anti-war fervor with 
the United States. Social changes such as: increased availability and social acceptance of illicit 
drugs, the widespread use of birth control pills, and the rise of a politically vocal women's 
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movement, served to challenge many once intractable American family and cultural values.''' The 
1 965 increase in American combat involvement coincided with widespread introduction of jVew 
Left teachings in many college campus curriculums. 

Rapid advances in communications technology brought the horrors, inconsistencies, and 
uncertainties of the Vietnam War instantly into every American home.'"^ Military public affairs 
specialists fueled a latent, traditional American anti-militarism by using euphemisms and double- 
speak to describe what was obvious to anyone with a television — a brutal war was being fought 
with few "good guys." While the anti-war movement started with the privileged heirs to 
America's social and political elite, support for the war waned gradually in the heartland of our 
country. Burdened with the increasing human cost of the war, an increasingly cynical, 
disillusioned and — at the extreme-politically alienated "middle America" came to view the 
endless violence in Indochina as the handiwork of a sad progression of disingenuous, corrupt and 
misguided American political and military leaders.'^ This attitude peaked in 1968 in the aftermath 
of the Tet Offensive, 

Ill-defmed and probably unattainable U.S. war objectives, further poisoned by the corrupt 
nature of the South Vietnamese government, highlighted the inability of successive U.S. 
presidents from both parties to convince the American public of Indochina's role as one of the 
United States' vital national interests.'^ The mainstream American slowly realized our nation 
was committed to an "ugly" war, supporting a decadent and ungrateful South Vietnamese 
government. Many problems during this era centered on public perceptions of a crisis in 
leadership and honesty at the very pinnacle of the U.S. government. One reason for this: the full 
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story behind the origins, costs, and unlikely prospects for success of our military efforts was 
hidden by successive Chief Executives from the American public.'^ 

A Crisis in American Leadership 

The adnainistrations of both Lyndon B. Johnson and Richard M. Nixon are virtual case 
studies in the effect of uncontrolled ambition, corruption, and emotion on good government. '^ 
Presidents' Johnson and Nixon attempted to mask from the public the full extent of America's 
economic and human conunitment to Southeast Asia. President Johnson was elected in 1964 
claiming to be an anti-war candidate^", yet after his 1965 inauguration he dramatically escalated 
the war. Johnson made a conscious decision not to mobilize the will of the American public to 
fight the Vietnam War^^ lest it detract from the building of his ''Great Society :^^ This deliberate 
deceit was a presidential attempt to fight the war without damaging cherished domestic social 
reforms, losing personal and national prestige or arousing adverse attention in upcoming 
elections?"* 

Until early 1967, Johnson refused to ask Congress for tax increases to finance the war for 
fear of hazarding his Great Society domestic programs."^ An inequitable program of military 
conscription which in theory was intended to reduce public opposition to the Vietnam War, 
instead drove a thick wedge hastening the erosion of domestic support for the war. The end result 
of President Johnson's deferred payment policy of financing the Vietnam War was a decade-long 
national devaluation of U.S. currency and a doubling in the pubHc's cost of living.'^ Without 
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winning-over and committing of the will of the American people to the Vietnam War effort it was 
impossible to commit oitr armed forces to long-term combat,^^ This in essence was an attempt by 
Johnson not only to forgo the form of war (a declaration of war) but also the "substance" of war 
(the raising of taxes and the mobilization of the national will)?** For the majority of Americans 
the shocking Tet Offensive of early 1968 marked the end of LBJ's credibility and capacity to 
govern- -not to mention the tacit public support the Vietnam War had received to this point ?^ 
Nixon was elected President in 1968 by a narrow margin on the public's vague impression that he 
had a secret plan to end the war. This was yet another executive attempt to substitute form for 
substance;''' 

In truth, there was no "secret Nixon plan" to end the Vietnam War. Richard Nixon 
cynically capitalized on the polarization of America's populace and its racial and generational 
divisions in order to win the election. Nixon relied heavily on U.S. airpower to support an 
increasingly active South Vietnamese Army (ARVN). Having made the decision to withdrawal 
U.S. forces, Nixon executed his order with agonizing slowness, making it virtually impossible for 
American commanders to preserve morale/' Moreover, while carrying out this gradual 
withdrawal of American forces, President Nixon soon — secretly— widened the war by ordering 
the bombing of coiumunist sanctuaries in Cambodia. In late April 1 970, Nixon ordered U.S. 
ground forces into once neutral Cambodia, temporarily disrupting North Vietnamese supply 
caches and gaining a fleeting, illusory respite for the regime in Saigon. While most Americans 
supported Nixon, U.S. university campuses once again erupted in violence. 
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The Damage to America's Military 

More than any other American institution, the U.S. armed forces — abused by years of 
senseless war in Southeast Asia — fell into scandalous disrepair and malaise. The painful 
introspection and radicalization of American society, combined with sad failures in United States 
political and military leadership, all but destroyed our forces still encumbered in Vietnam. Once 
the most superbly trained for "medium-intensity combat" in Europe, the American military 
instead was sadly unprepared by its leaders for the complexities and uncertainties of a 
revolutionary civil war in the jungles of Southeast Asia. Civilian leaders were unable (or 
unwilling) to provide our military commanders with well-defined military objectives which 
would lay a path to victory, leading to false measures of effectiveness (e.g., body counts and 
sortie rates), In the absence of high quality strategic thinking in the U.S. government, a formula 
for strategic disaster was imwittingly devised and promulgated.'^ Senior officers in the U.S. 
Army were intellectually bonded by their successes in conventional wars of attrition and were 
unable to imiovate--or cause a revolution in military affairs—mthe face of stalemate in an 
unconventional war setting. ' American military leaders viewed Vietnam as a training ground'''' 
for ''the real thing,'''' a war in Europe against the Soviet Union, despite the fact that no real lessons 
learned could really be effectively applied to the European theater. 

The historical context and actual revolutionary nature of the Vietnam conflict were never 
accurately understood by American political and military decision-makers until years later. This 
lack of perception was exacerbated by an unshakable hubris on the part of America's leaders who 
overestimated their own talents and experiences as well as the nations resources and ability to 
impose our will on the Vietnamese populace.''^ The then prevalent policy of flexible response 
was predicated on the availability of "limitless resources" to respond to any communist 
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provocation worldwide; ^ However, our moral and material resources were not unlimited and 
American leaders, while failing to see the necessity for setting limits for ourselves, 
underestimated the resourcefulness and spirit of our adversaries. This inability to innovate in the 
face of failure was the product of many years of military success and a total reliance on civilian 
strategic thinking that did not have the benefit of battlefield experience." 

Twenty years after the fall of the Axis powers, the predominate traits of the 
senior American military leadership was "arrogance, lack of imagination and moral 
sensitivity. . .the disease of victory."""* In the absence of concrete political guidance, and despite 
ample evidence of conventional warfare's misapplication in a counterinsurgency context, military 
planners fell back on familiar strategies of attrition, which were costly to both sides.''^ The 
American forces in Vietnam were successful in killing huge numbers of communist soldiers, but 
our enemies demonstrated intense nationalism and an unexpected willingness to absorb 
staggering losses. Tactical American victories did not equate with strategic triumph and the U.S. 
armed forces settled down for a long and inconclusive war.^" American military planners 
developed a one-year rotation schedule which made personal survival— instead of unit 
missions— the main priority of many soldiers. Drug use among men in Vietnam reached 60 
percent at its height. Moreover, probably of equal importance to understanding the impacts on 
morale was the onus of constantly being on the strategic defensive. Units fought within assigned 
operations areas with firebase support and offensives were limited and of short duration. 
Meanwhile gains were often abandoned or lost (e.g., The Battle for "Hamburger Hill"). The 
endlessness of it all weighed heavily on the morale of the American fighting man in country. 
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This policy of one-year tour rotations, coupled with six -month command tours, disrupted 
unit cohesion and ensured that our communist adversaries were almost always assured of 
engaging in battle with inexperienced American soldiers."" The guerrilla nature of much of the 
Vietnam War frustrated U.S. soldiers with their inability to discriminate between combatants and 
civilians, leading to the dehumanization of both foe arid friend. As the war dragged on, the 
aforementioned factors, plus a decrease in the quality of the Officer corps, resulted in tragic 
lapses in discipline and morality (e.g., The Mai Lai Massacre). 

The demoralizing American strategic defeat in Vietnam resulted in: widespread drug 
abuse, murders of unpopular officers, and selfish careerism and "ticket punching" in what became 
a hollow military force in the post -Vietnam era. After the war the unpopular draft was discarded 
in favor of an All-Volunteer Force, levels of training and morale within all branches of the U,S, 
armed forces (particularly the Army) dipped to disastrous levels in the mid- and late- 1 970s in- 
and-of-themselves actually threatening the national security with our unready state. 

Conclusion 

The Vietnam War occurred during a unique period of time in our nation's history and 
exerting unique problems for the United States prosecution of its war objectives in Vietnam. 
Clausewitz goes to great length to distinguish between absolute war and real war.'*- Today, we 
refer to wars as either unlimited and limited. The difference has to do with ends (objective of the 
war) and means (application offeree). For example, World War II was unlimited in both aspects 
whereas the Korean War initially had a limited objective (restoration of South Korea) and a 
limited strategy — as did our war in Vietnam. 
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In 1965, the United States adopted a national policy of punitive military escalation 
against North Vietnam. This decision reflected a doctrine of limited war, and was antithetical to 
the theory of engagement advocated by the American military leadership. The limitations 
imposed by President Johnson, and continued by Nixon, on military activities were designed 
(among other things) to avoid arousing popular passions within the United States. The 
Administration feared that an offensive strategy in Indochina on the scale advocated by the 
Pentagon would divert the national focus from the programs encompassed by the "Great Society" 
and adversely impact on their success and perhaps draw China or the Soviet Union into the war. 

This policy of graduated response failed, in large measure, because of the prolonged 
period of time associated with its execution and the fundamentally flawed strategy it masked. It 
was during this period that many of the significant domestic issues grew and flourished. The U.S. 
people and press did not understand why the country was fighting in Indochina, nor did it fully 
support our efforts there. The escalation of the war-effort coincided with a dramatic social 
revolution whose advocates saw no need for personal limits. Also, our nation endured a tragic 
lack of quality leadership at the highest levels of public service."-^ During this time frame the 
style of military and political leadership became a substitute for actual substance with disastrous 
consequences for domestic values, institutions and military system at home, as well as upon the 
battlefields of Vietnam. 

Public opinion, generally indifferent early in the war, became divisive as time passed and 
disenchantment with the U.S. policy of containment associated with Vietnam grew. By 1968, 
public opposition to the prolonged and inconclusive struggle made it politically impossible for 
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American leadership to increase the scope of American military operations. While we continued 

to struggle to find North Vietnam's center of gravity, Hanoi quite correctly identified America's 

center of gravity as time"' which influences the national will to fight *^ Without public support, it 

became impossible to sustain our armed forces struggle in Indochina. To continue in Vietnam 

might irrevocably hurt American society by attacking the very cohesion of our democratic 

society."* This highlights the Clausewitzian notion that an enemy's forces may be defeated by 

moral superiority when their physical destruction is not possible. Likewise, because of the 

collision of poor policy decisions, disingenuous information, and the unbridled social dynamic of 

the 1960s, the U.S. strategy-policy match for Vietnam became skewed, providing an unsound 

framework from which to base our strategic judgments concemmg cost-benefit ratios of military 

operations and our true vital national interests. We should be ever mindful of Henry Kissinger's 

words of warning to both the pohcy maker and military strategist 

A nation should not send halfa-miliion of its young to a distant 
continent or stake its international standing and domestic cohesion 
unless its leaders can describe their political goals and offer a realistic 
strategy for achieving them.'*^ 



mentality; however, these leaders failed to understand what military goals were appropriate for victory in a limited war 
in Vietnam. 
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